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GOOD WORDS.—XIL. 


Friends hold mysticism in the background, and 
it enables them to see things proportionately, get the 
distance, and ever look into the horizon of life. 


Josern S. Watron. 


THE GOLDEN AGE. 
O Golden Age, whose light is of the dawn, 
And not of sunset, forward, not behind, 
Flood the new heavens and earth, and with thee bring 
All the old virtues, whatsoever things 
Are pure and honest and of good repute, 
But add thereto whatever bard has sung, 
Or seer has told of, when in trance and dream 
They saw the Happy Isles of prophecy! 
Let Justice hold her scale, and Truth divide 
Between the right and wrong; but give the heart 
The freedom of its fair inheritance; 
Let the poor prisoner, cramped and starved so long, 
At Nature’s table feast his ear and eye 
With joy and wonder; let all harmonies 
Of sound, form, color, motion, wait upon 
The princely guest, whether in soft attire 
Of leisure clad, or the coarse frock of toil, 
And, lending life to the dead form of faith, 
Give human nature reverence for the sake 
Of One who bore it, making it divine 
With the ineffable tenderness of God. 

—J. G. Whittier. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION CONVENTION. 

The second annual convention of the Religious 
Education Association was held in Philadelphia from 
the second to the fourth of Third month. 

The meetings in which the general public were 
most interested were those held in the evening. 
There were three of these: on Fourth-day evening, 
the second, in the Academy of Music; on Fifth-day 
evening, the third, in the First Baptist Church; on 
Sixth-day evening, the fourth, in the Grace Baptist 
Temple. The afternoon of each day was devoted to 
meetings of the fourteen departments of the Associa- 
tion, which were held separately in the various 
churches of the city, and in the halls of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. In the forenoon of each day 
there was a joint meeting of all the departments held 
at the first Baptist Church, which was the headquar- 
ters of the Convention. 

The first public meeting was opened with Scripture 
reading by President Joseph Swain, of Swarthmore. 
Prayer was offered by Bishop Foss, of the Methodist 
Church. Addresses were made by Professor Brum- 
baugh, of the University of Pennsylvania (a member 
of the Lutheran Church); Dean Sanders, of Yale 
(Congregationalist); Professor T. C. Hall, of Union 
Theological Seminary (Presbyterian); _ Bishop 
Mackay-Smith, of the Episcopal Church; and Dr. 
Edward Judson (Baptist). 


In his address the President of the Association, 
Dean Frank Knight Sanders, said: 


In view of both friendly and hostile fears for the religious 
education association it seems advisable to make three asser- 
tions: 

1. Our membership is already so large and varied that the 
organization is truly democratic and representative. It is 
bringing together for mutual stimulus and information all 
types of alert, responsive minds. There is little danger of pro- 
fessionalism. 

2. The association is not a strongly centralized corporation, 
so much as a federation of fourteen distinct and fairly inde- 
pendent departments of activity, each responsible for the ade- 
quate promotion of religious education within a field peculiar- 
ly its own, and managed by a committee of representative 
experts. 

3. The association has exactly fulfilled its pledges of a year 
ago, that its policy would be conservative and helpful. Its 
work is not iconoclastic, its methods are not polemical, its 
mission is to arouse available but latent interest, to educate 
and encourage it, and by specialized channels to set it to work 
in the world. 


The way, he said, had been prepared for the kind of work 
the association has set itself to do. 


The new psychology and the new pedagogy, the historical 
point of view in all kinds of learning, and notably in Bible 
study. the adoption of courses in the Bible and in religious 
training, as elective culture subjects in our universities and 
colleges, the remarkable achievements in the scientific promo- 
tion of Bible study by our Christian associations and young 
peoples’ organizations, and the rapid publication of a new lit- 
erature of religious education—all these developments of the 
last quarter of a century have made the Religious Education 
Association inevitable. Their very success calls for such an 
organization which may supplement, unite and co-operate. 

The special topic of the evening was “ The Bible 
in Religious Experience.” There were three ad- 
dresses, which will appear in full in the volume of 
published proceedings, as will all the important ad- 
dresses of the public as well as the departmental ses- 
sions. 

On Fifth-day morning the subject before the joint 
meeting of all departments was “ Religious Educa- 
tion in the Home.” Dr. Ira Landreth, General Sec- 
retary of the Association, made a plea for the “ triple 
alliance of the school, the church and the home.” 
Professor Moulton spoke on “The Art of Telling 
Bible Stories’; Professor Winchester, of the Wes- 
leyan University, on “‘ Literature as a Means of Re- 
ligious Education in the Home.” 

During the afternoon thirteen departments held 
separate sessions in different parts of the city; these 
include the Departments of Religious Education in 
the Universities and Colleges, in the Sunday Schools, 
in the public schools, in the Christian Associations, in 
the Young People’s Societies, and in the home; the 
relation of religious education to churches and pas- 
tors and to the press, teacher training, correspond- 
ence instruction and summer assemblies, libraries and 
religious art and music. Merely the naming over this 
list of departments is bewildering. No one, of 
course, could attend more than one of these meet- 
ings; and as a matter of fact the department meet- 
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ings were, as was intended, small groups of those 
having special knowledge of, or special interest in, the 
subject under consideration. It is intended that the 
results of these conferences and of the work of the 
department officers and committees shall be published 
and so shall become available for the use of workers 
in general. 

Fifth-day evening at the public meeting the theme 
was “ The Bible in Education.” The four speakers 
were Professor McFadyen, of Toronto; Josephine L. 
Baldwin, of the New Jersey Sunday School Associa- 
tion; Professor Dawson, of the Hartford School of 
Religious Pedagogy, and President Faunce, of Brown 
University. 

President Faunce, who spoke on “ The Co-ordina- 
tion of the Bible with other Subjects of Study,” said: 


If on Sunday the appeal is to authority, but on Monday to 
experiment; if on Sunday the appeal is to the receptive powers, 
but on Monday to the motor and constructive faculties; if on 
Sunday the appeal is to fear, on Monday to hope and love; if 
in the church we point to the supernatural and other worldly, 
but in the school to the natural and the tangible; if in the 
church we address the sense of sin, in the school the sense of 
self-respect; if the church addresses the feelings while the pub- 
lic school addresses the intelligence, the fault may lie on both 
sides, but the result is lamentable. Our Puritan fathers faced 
no such problem because for them the Bible was the norm and 
goal of all study. 

We can never return to the Puritan point of view in educa- 
tion. Our thoughts have widened with the process of the 
suns. We can no longer regard the laws of Deuteronomy as 
binding on us, or the morality of the Old Testament as com- 
plete. We can no longer look to the Bible for our astronomy, 
geology, or even our psychology. The center of studies is for 
us the nature of the child, made in the image of God, and re- 
vealing God at every stage of its growth. But because we be- 
lieve that the word of God as revealed in the Bible is abso- 
lutely essential to the education of every human being, we ask 
for a close and constant co-ordination of Bible study with all 
the studies of the schools. 


He also said: 


I should like to see the Religious Education Association ap- 
point a committee of representative men from various churches 
to compile a book of selections from the Bible, suited for use 
in our schocls. It would be easy for Protestant, Catholic, Jew 
and Agnostic to agree on certain historical and ethical selec- 
tions from the Bible, which, if I mistake not, would speedily 
find their way into general use in the public schools of Amer- 
ica. 


On Sixth-day morning the business session of the 


Convention was held. Among the reports read of 
especial interest, was that of Professor Votaw, the 
Editorial Secretary. It gave an account of the pub- 
lications of the past year and some plans for the fu- 
ture, and was in part as follows: 


The special features of the editorial work for 1903-1904 have 
been: 

1. The publication of a pamphlet of 40 pages, giving (1) an 
account of the convention; (2) the constitution-of the asso- 
ciation; (3) the list of officers; 7,500 copies. were distributed, 
accompanied by invitations to membership in the association, 
and 1,300 active members were secured in about two months. 

2. The publication of the volume of proceedings, a book with 
which all have become familiar. It was issued in the middle 
of June. The volume is octavo in size, consisting of 432 pages, 
well printed and bound. It contains: (1) all the addresses 
given at the convention of last year, and an account of the 
origin of the movement. The edition of this book was 4,000 
copies, of which about 3,000 have already been sold. The cost 
of printing was about $2,000. 

3. Official Bulletin No. 1, containing an account of the meet- 
ings of officers in Boston last summer. 

Still larger plans have been made for the publications of the 
comilig year. There should be issued: (1) A volume of pro- 
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ceedings of the present convention which will contain a larger 
number of addresses than the volume of a year ago. 

(2) Cireulars of information for acquainting the genera) 
public with the movement. 

(3) The official bulletin, issued regularly each month, or 
every other month, to convey to officers and members of the 
association news of the work and general suggestions for 
growth. 

(4) Articles for magazines and papers. It is thought that 
one valuable way of promoting the aims and work of the 
association is to have prepared by members general articles on 
subjects connected with religious and moral education, to be 
furnished to magazines and daily and weekly papers. That 
such papers will be gladly received by them is shown by ex- 
perience under names of writers, not as official utterances of 
associations. 

(5) Departmental circulars. Each department might issue 
a sort of hand-book. For example: A hand-book of Sunday 
School Department, for wide distribution, at small price, might 
contain a statement of relation of Religious Education Asso- 
ciation to organized Sunday School work (that is, to the In- 
ternational Sunday School Association, to denominational pub- 
lishing houses, ete.); reasons for graded lessons; suggestions 
for grading of classes; reasons for and principles of a graded 
curriculum, and suggestion as to introducing it into schools; 
specimens of such curricula now in use; a statement concerning 
the best lesson courses and text-books now available for the 
several grades of a curriculum; a select list of best books on 
Sunday School aims and methods. 

6. A pamphlet containing an annotated bibliography on 
religious and moral education in all its phases, the titles of 
books being well selected and classified, for the purpose of 
promoting a movement of making known the best literature 
upon the subject. 

7. Monographs by individual members of the association to 
constitute a series of original contributions to the study of 
religious education. 

8. Reports of special district conferences, general or depart- 
mental, which may be arranged in different parts of the coun- 
try during the year. The purpose of these conferences would 
be to carry the work of the association into many localities, 
and to secure the discussion of the subject as widely as possi- 
ble. 

It will be clear that the publishing work of the association 
will be one of the most important, if not the most important, 
aspect of its work during the year. 


Following these reports President Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall, the newly-elected President of the Asso- 
ciation, gave “ The Annual Survey of Progress in 
Religious and Moral Education.” He said, to quote 
but meagerly from his masterly address: 


Six distinct impressions have registered themselves upon my 
mind in the process of analyzing and arranging the body of de- 
tails collected as the basis of the “Annual Survey of the Field 
of Religious and Moral Education ” in this country. 

First. The vastness of the field of religious and moral edu- 
cation in this country, and of the forces operating within it. 

Second. The lack of co-ordination between the constructive 
forces in this field, a deficiency somewhat counterbalanced by 
the underlying homogeneity of ideal and of purpose beneath 
those forces. 

The first annual survey of this vast field brings to the mind 
of the observer a striking impression of lack of co-ordination 
between the constructive forces at present operating in our 
country with a view to moral and religious education. The 
energy is almost unbounded; but, through lack of co-ordina- 
tion much of its effect, relatively, is wasted. One is reminded 
of St. Paul’s words concerning Israel: “I bear them record 
that they have a zeal of God but not according to knowledge.” 
Some of these constructive forces are working at cross pur- 
poses with others; there is much duplication; much misapplied 
or non-applied energy; much beating of the air. There is a 
striking need of oversight, not of mandatory authority, but of 
that higher type of authority, born of friendly counsel among 
large-minded men. This association for its convenience has 
divided the field of religious and moral education into fourteen 
departments. Into whichsoever of these departments we look, 
penetrating beneath the mass of concrete facts in search of 
principles, we find relative lack of co-ordination between the 
constructive forces working in that section of the field. We 
obtain evidence that opportunities are emerging in advance of 
the capacity of institutions to assimilate them; or that men 
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are groping after principles by the flickering light of experi- 
mental methods, rather than using methods that are the nat- 
ural outcome from settled principles. But, except for our com- 
munity of purpose and ideal this association could not have 
come into being. It is because our hopes and our aims are one 
that we have organized, designing with God’s blessing to co- 
ordinate our methods and to conserve all energy for the ad- 
vancement of our common work. 

Third. The presence of certain inimical conditions that must 
be reckoned with. 

Evidence is not lacking that the Religious Education Associa- 
tion must prepare itself to deal wisely, patiently and sym- 
pathetically with opinions and practices that represent active 
or passive resistance of its policy and purpose. I refer espe- 
cially to three conditions more or less inimical to the broad 
purpose of the founders of this association—the restlessness 
of young minds in a period of general intellectual transition; 
the tendency on the part of old, established usages in churches 
and Sunday Schools towards the passive resistance of educa- 
tional progress; the apparent tendency in American life to un- 
derestimate the importance of religious conviction as an ele- 
ment of education for citizenship. 

With regard to the second of these instances, the tendency 
on the part of old, established usages in churches and Sunday 
Schools towards the passive resistance of educational progress, 
it may be said that nowhere in the vast field is there need ot 
more patience and consideration than at the points where 
passive resistance of educational progress represents attach- 
ment to cherished inheritances. 

A careful survey of the situation suggests the fear that in 
American life in general too little appreciation exists of the 
obligation to surround our youth with religious ideals and in- 
fluences officially associated with the institutions that provide 
opportunities for training on other lines. It is my conviction 
based upon material gathered at first hand for this annual 
survey, that by reason of a tendency toward tolerant non- 
religion, which is growing in American life, this association is 
challenged to devote its best endeavors to awaken and to edu- 
cate a public sense of religion as a vital part of education for 
good citizenship. 

Fourth. The prevalence of unorganized sentiment in favor of 
the better things. 

The country is filled with unclassified aspirations. The ten- 
dency toward tolerant non-religion to which I have referred is 
counteracted by an earnestness which even now is in the 
process of self-adjustment to new religious conditions, and only 
imperfectly understands itself. And it is a beautiful fact that 
this aspiration for a greater and better use of life is the force 
that is drawing together those who differ in their sectarian 
affiliations, their theological convictions, or their political 
opinions. It is a part of the new spirit of desire for the bet- 
ter things that these differences which are the proper result 
of independence and intelligence are less and less regarded as 
involving personal alienation or mutual distrust. We are lov- 
ing and honoring those who differ from us in matters of opin- 
ion because we are finding out that, in our aspirations for the 
triumph of righteousness and the spread of religion we are 
thinking the same thoughts and praying the same prayer, 
“Thy kingdom come; thy will be done in earth as it is in 
heaven.” A calm review of the situation, following a careful 
analysis of extensive data, suggests the hope that the moral 
forces of the country, stimulated by large recent advances in 
psychological and social thinking, are in a state of aspiration, 
if not of expectancy, waiting for some directive agency, suffi- 
ciently broad, comprehensive, non-partisan, and wise to or- 
ganize and apply these glorious energies upon a basis of sys- 
tematic co-operation. 

Fifth. The timeliness of the Religious Education Association 
as a possible agent of an adeqnate co-ordination of principles 
and methods. 

Apparently the psychological moment has arrived, in the 
moral and religious evolution of our country when many 
mighty forces, working in the same field, for the same high 
ends, need a medium of intercommunication. They need this 
medium for mutual self-realization and for practical systematic 
co-operation. The Religious Education Association appears to 
have come in the providence of God, to afford relief from the 
segregation of interests that exist for a common end. 

Sixth. The conviction that the association records progress 
in recording at this early stage in its life an intelligent percep- 
tion of the need of progress. It is to be borne in mind that 
the association stands for a larger synthesis than heretofore 
has been attempted in the field of moral and religious educa- 
tion. The first step toward the attainment of this larger 


synthesis is the collection of evidence, showing that a need 
exists for such synthetic effort. When the proceedings of this 
convention shall be published, it will appear that a larger part 
of the evidence required has been obtained. Through the 
study of this evidence, the association shall gain a clearer 
knowledge of the problem with which it proposes to deal, and 
shall be in a position to take up methods of procedure in view 
of the existing opportunity. A new brotherhood of moral and 
religious effort seems to be developing wherein conscientious 
differences in matters of belief and of practice no longer im- 
pede, but rather add freedom and comprehensiveness to the 
common eagerness of all good men to work together for the 
advancement of the nation in righteousness and reverence. 

Never was a nation more blessed than ours in the possession 
of right-minded educational leaders, both men and women. 

To bring these leaders into systematic co-operation, so that 
their individual earnestness and excellence shall become a 
cumulative force for the making and guiding of right-minded 
public opinion—this, in the largest sense of non-partisan devo- 
tion to the country’s good, is the aim of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association. 

Sixth-day afternoon the departments again held 
separate sessions. 

Sixth-day evening the final meeting was held, the 
principal address being by Professor Francis G. Pea- 
body, of Harvard. 


FALLING AWAY OF THE EARLY CHURCH. 


(Continued from last week.) 


At daybreak the meeting dispersed, the members 
returning home for the morning meal; but about 9 
o’clock they reassembled for the special service of 
the day, called Missa, probably because all but com- 
municants were dismissed from it. It was divided 
into two parts, answering to the ante-communion and 
communion service of the modern Episcopal Church. 
The first part consisted of psalms, hymns, lessons 
from the Old and the New Testaments, and one or 
sometimes two sermons. Down to this point heathen 
listeners might be present, but they were excluded 
before prayers began. Then long prayers were of- 
fered successively for the catechumens, or those pre- 
paring for baptism; then for those “ possessed,” 
which probably means those suffering from certain 
diseases; then for the candidates for immediate bap- 
tism, and for the penitents,—each class being dis- 
missed in succession. Then the Missa or service of 
the faithful began with a sort of litany, followed by 
the offertory, made in the early times not in money, 
but in kind, chiefly bread and wine. From these were 
taken the bread and wine for the communion, which 
were brought to the bishops for consecration in a 
prayer for the presence of the Holy Ghost. The 
communion followed, with prayers, hymns, thanks- 
giving and the bishop’s blessing. But the congrega- 
tion did not yet disperse, for the love-feast was yet 
to come. Chrysostom, describing the early practice, 
says: “ All the faithful, when they had heard the 
sermon and the prayers, and had received the com- 
munion, on the congregation breaking up, did not 
immediately go to their homes, but the wealthy and 
better-to-do members having brought food from their 
houses, invited the poor, and made common tables 
and common dinners in the church itself—and after 
this they went home.” From Justin’s account we 


gather that the presiding bishop reserved part for the 
orphans and widows, the sick, the poor, and those in 
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bonds, and strangers from afar,—in a word, all that 
were in need. 

Fifty years later, Tertullian describes the love- 
feast as an evening meal or supper, where, he says, 
“ we satisfy our appetites as men who remember that 
they have to worship God by night, as well as by 
day; we talk as men who know that the 
Lord hears us.” After the supper, he says that 
they sometimes chanted the psalms of David, some- 
times sang original hymns. “ Prayer,” he continues, 
“ concludes the feast as well as opens it; then we go 
away as men who have not so much supped as been 
to a school of philosophy.” 

The full service, followed by the love-feast, must 
have occupied some four hours, and, beginning at 9, 
would end at about 1, when the congregation re- 
turned to their homes to rest until about 6 o’clock. 

At that hour came the evening service, similar in 
character to the first (or ante-lucan) morning service, 
but shorter, consisting of psalms suitable for the 
evening, prayers and an evening hymn. It might 
have lasted about an hour. 

During Justin’s time, then, Christians seem to 
have spent some six hours of the Sabbath in public 
worship,—an early morning service, a Holy Com- 
munion service, and an evening service. Besides, one 
hour was devoted to a dinner given to the poor by 
their richer brethren. 


This was in the second century, when Christians 
were poor and despised, and persecution was raging. 
But such brotherly love and simplicity of life soon be- 
gin to disappear. With the reign of Constantine in 
the fourth century, when Christianity became su- 
preme, the persecuted Church itself began to perse- 
cute. In the “ Life and Times of Ireneus ” the au- 
thor says: “‘ The spectacle which the Catholic Church 
of the early and middle ages presents is that of a body 
of men professing to have the monopoly of truth, and 
commissioned on behalf of it to do battle with all op- 
ponents. This is the conviction which is the parent 
of the persecuting spirit, and if the Catholic Church 
of the early ages suffered in this respect at the hands 
of ignorant and unsympathetic heathens, she learned 
completely to play the same part herself before many 
centuries were over.” 

One noticeable characteristic of the Fathers, in 
striking contrast to Jesus, is their intolerance. It 
reminds us of the attitude of the New England Puri- 
tans towards the Friends, to read this anecdote of 
Polycarp: “ We are told two stories about him,” 
writes Dean Farrar; “ one, that when he met Mar- 
cion, a heretic in some points, but a man of blameless 
life, Polycarp ignored him—as we should say in mod- 
ern phrase, ‘cut him dead.’ ‘ Do you not recognize 
me?’ asked Marcion. ‘ Yes,’ said Polycarp, passion- 
ately, ‘I recognize the first-born of Satan.’ And 
Trenzeus says that if he had heard the novel, but ap- 
parently not very dangerous, teaching of Florinus, 
he would have cried out and stopped his ears, and 
would have said, after his wont, ‘O good God, for 
what times then hast thou kept me, that I should 
hear such things?’ Such was not the tone and bear- 


ing of the Lord Jesus Christ, nor of his Apostle St. 
Paul,” says Farrar, “towards sinners and heretics 
of far deeper dye than either Marcion or Florinus. 
They bear no resemblance to ‘ speaking the truth in 
love;’ they are an example to avoid, and not to fol- 
low; though alas! in all ecclesiastical controversy, 
from the first down to the nineteenth century, they 
have been followed-and not avoided.” 

What then may we of the twentieth century learn 
from this brief glance at early church history? Is 
it not that human nature in all ages tends to drift 
away from the simple religion of righteousness and 
love, and to substitute creed and dogma? Can we 
not see how church organizations all tend to degen- 
erate, to become worldly, exclusive and intolerant,— 
in a word, to become unchristian? For what, after 
all, is Christianity? Is it a belief, or a life? Is it 
thinking or doing?) What is a Christian ? and what is 
a Christian Church? For answer let us go back to 
the words of Christ himself, and apply his test. “ Not 
every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of 
my Father which is in heaven,” and, “ By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one unto another.” 

“ Bewildered in its search, 
Bewildered by the cry, 
Lo, here! lo, there, the church! 
Poor, sad humanity, 
Through all the dust and heat, 
Turns back with bleeding feet, 
By the weary road it came, 
Unto the simple thought, 
By the great Master taught, 
And that remaineth still, 


Not he that repeateth the name, 
But he that doeth the will.” 


AN ESSAY IN RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY. 

The volume * published several months ago by 
Professors Burton and Matthews, of the University 
of Chicago, on religious school teaching is of espe- 
cial interest just now in connection with last week’s 
Religious Education Convention. The authors have 
cleared away a great deal of sentimental tradi- 
tion which has come to be associated with the Sunday 
School; and at the same time they have presented 
their subject matter in such frank and unassuming 
fashion as to command respect and attention from 
the most conservative. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first dealing 
with the teacher, his aims, his equipment and his 
methods; the second with the school, its course of 
study, its organization, its general exercises. 

In the first section emphasis is laid upon a fact 
which is so generally ignored—that the Sunday 
School is a school, a place for teaching, and therefore 
where something must be taught. It has a subject 
matter, and the student who attends it should master 
this subject matter. Yet the Sunday School differs 
from the day school in this, that, while in the latter, 
acquisition is the principal end, in the Sunday School 


*“ Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School: An Essay in 
Religious Pedagogy.” By Ernest DeWitte Burton and Shailer 
Matthews. University of Chicago Press. 
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it is a means only toward another and more import- 
ant end. This end the authors state to be “ the con- 
version of the pupil and his development in Christian 
character.” 

The subject matter which, though secondary, is 
nevertheless the essential means by which the pur- 
poses of the Sunday School are to be accomplished, is 
the contents of the Bible and such matters as may ef- 
fectively be associated with it. 


These matters being made clear, it follows easily 
that the teacher must himself have as thorough an 
understanding as possible of his subject matter on the 
one hand and of his pupils on the other. It is not 
enough to have a vague religious enthusiasm out of 
which grows a willingness to “take a class.” The 
Sunday School teacher should know the Bible, and 
that not merely fragment by fragment, as presented 
in some lesson helps, but as a whole, with “ the gen- 
eral scope of the book before his mind.” Nor is this 
general knowledge sufficient. On the contrary, it is 
merely a starting point for a deeper study, book by 
book, topic by topic, verse by verse. With this 
knowledge must go also insight and the courage of in- 
sight. This brings our authors to the basis of author- 
ity in teaching. It is not “ that of a church,” but that 
“of an interpreted scripture.” We would feel that 
the writers have here made a concession to the prob- 
able prejudice of their readers did we not find in the 
further discussion a frank admission that authority 
is “ finally that of truth.” While this statement is 
clear and explicit, we cannot but regret the form of 
the earlier phrase. There cannot be two final stand- 
ards. And while the sense for truth of the inter- 
preter—the light within—is implied in the phrase, 
interpreted scripture,” yet it leaves the impression 
that the written word, once we find what it originally 
meant, is authoritative, a statement necessarily at va- 
riance with the conclusion that truth is its own au- 
thority. 

As the teacher must know his subject, so he must 
know his pupils. Teaching should be from the indi- 
vidual, not from the class officer, to the elass. 

The various methods of class instruction—by reci- 
tation, by conversation, by lecture—are discussed 
most helpfully. The authors conclude that no dog- 
matic rules as to which method is best can be laid 
down, but that under varying conditions the one, the 
other or a combination should be adopted. Another 
chapter deals with method as determined by subject 
matter—geography, history, prophecy, narrative, bi- 
ography, ete.—and still another, with methods of in- 
ducing pupils to study. This section of the book con- 
cludes with a return to the purpose of the teaching. 
It is not intended merely to impart information. 
Whatever material is used must directly or indirect- 
ly tend to strengthen the higher nature or the work 
is a failure. Much emphasis is laid on the necessity 
for personal relations with each individual member 
of a class, for an interest which is vital, not merely 
official, for a patience which is willing to plant and 
water, waiting in faith for God to give the increase. 
The teacher must give his best; he must teach the 





truth as he sees it, with no fear that the truth is dan- 
gerous. He must destroy superstition and falsehood, 
even though these seem to prop up a truth. Not 
“rashly,” but carefully and without fear, let him 
pluck away the error that stays a truth, conscious that 
a truth so stayed had better be let down to a more 
stable position. 

The second part, dealing with the organization of 
the school and its activities, is full of helpful sug- 
gestion. Such subjects as the graded course, examina- 
tions, the library, general exercises, benevolence, are 
among those treated. The one of chief interest to us 
is that cf a graded course, which is very fully dis- 
cussed. The conclusion reached is strongly favorable 
to such a course. The claims of the uniform lesson 
are fully considered and dismissed as inadequate. 
The graded course adapts the material to the capacity 
of the scholar, avoiding the absurdity of setting chil- 
dren six years old to studying the pastoral epistles or 
the book of Revelation. Only those can consistently . 
advocate the uniform lesson who hold that “ the Bible 


is alike in all its parts, and equally valuable in them 
all.” 


Probably the weakest part of the book is the 
graded course offered as a sample, in which the au- 
thors seem to have fallen into the error they else- 
where deplore of adapting the child to the material 
they desire to present, instead of adapting the ma- 
terial to the child. It hardly seems that “a general 
study of the books of the Bible ” is appropriate to a 
child of ten years, or that Biblical history need be 
postponed until the period from seventeen to twenty- 
one. But the “ principles and ideals ” are so excel- 
lent throughout that we incline to doubt our inter- 
pretation of this particular part of the book and wil- 
lingly plan further study thereof. Altogether it is 
a most helpful book and one strongly to be commend- 
ed to our First-day School teachers. 

Swarthmore College. Jesse H. Hotmes. 


CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSONS. 

No lesson in this series is published this week. 
The first lesson of the second quarter for 1904 will 
begin next week. It is suggested the intervening 
First-day for which no lesson is prepared be devoted 
to a review of the quarter just ended, as is the cus- 
tom in many schools. 


I have finished reading “ The Quakers” (F. S. 
Turner), and am re-reading it. What a striking dif- 
ference the writer points out between Bunyan and 
Fox, that the former’s one wish was to escape eternal 
torment, the other’s was for a perfect life here. It 
must be an infinite blessing to be brought up under 
the teaching that we need not be “ miserable sin- 
ners” if we do not wish. It gives a strength of 


character from the beginning, and makes courageous 
Christians, instead of weak, timid, hesitating ones. 
Ann 8. PascHatt. 
(From a private letter, 1890.) 
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EpiTors: Lypia H. HALL, RACHEL W. HILLBORN, 
ELIZABETH LLoyp, R. BARCLAY SPICER. 
BUSINESS MANAGER : CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 12, 1904. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


FAULT FINDING. 

Optimism may become a habit by cultivation if it is 
not one’s natural endowment. The opposite disposi- 
tion is still more easily developed. It is so easy to 
criticise people, organizations and public acts. Many 
people really seem to feel measurably relieved of the 
responsibility of any action to correct evil tendencies 
by a general denunciation of the agencies that cause 
them. We live in a world full of imperfections, come 
daily in contact with men and women full of frailties, 
often weak in judgment, and failing, as Paul deplored 
that he did, to come up in action to the measure of 
their own ideals. If our habit is to be critical, there is 
always abundant material, personal, dogmatic, civic, 
literary and artistic to excite us to unfavorable com- 
ment. There is much in our school training as chil- 
dren to make us critical, and it is always so much 
easier to descend to the lower level of criticism which 
looks for imperfections, than to hold to the higher 
plane which seeks for points of excellence, that we 
need a check somewhere in our educational system 
upon the tendency to look for mistakes and imperfec- 
tions. 

We have many members who do not attend meet- 
ings because they do not like so much silence, and 
others who do not like the kind of preaching they 
hear. The same class of people object to our business 
methods, but never lend a helping hand to increase 
the interest. Among us are those who criticise our 
lack of formulated creed, and those who feel that the 
discipline is too dogmatic. People who really want 
to find fault find us at once too conservative and too 
liberal. They have no trouble in proving to their 
own satisfaction that we ought to pay our ministers, 
and in the same breath criticise our heavy meeting 
taxes and lack of caution in expending money. We 
may hear from those born within our fold that we 
are departing from the essential professions held by 
our fathers, and that the Society is fossil which can- 
not_hold the interests of active progressive people. 





One grumbler finds nothing in the Society to do, and 
another sees that we are going to extremes by over- 
loading our members with outside work. The very 
diversity of the expression of the fault-finding spirit 
stamps it at once as one-sided and consequently false 
judgment. In many instances such expressions as we 
have cited are purely thoughtless, and the speakers 
need only to have brought home to them forcibly the 
injury that the critical spirit may do to the Society 
they really love, to correct the tendency. We need 
all to be alive to the destructive tendencies of the 
fault-finding habit upon not only the beauty of indi- 
vidual character, but upon organized bodies like our 
own. Rational criticism, accompanied by suggestion 
or active help toward better conditions, is always in 
the line of progress, but fault finding with no idea of 
helpfulness cannot be too severely censured. The 
sweet and wholesome influence which emanates from 
a single human being who never finds fault with any- 
thing, is so marked in the small circle blessed with 
such a constituent, that it is a worthy ambition to 
strive to become an optimist in thought and speech. 


OxnsERVING that, in the debate in Congress on the 
Naval Appropriation bill, those who speak for the 
bill, as well as those who speak against it, claim that 
they are promoting the cause of peace, Edward 
Everett Hale, in the Christian Register, points -out 
that the theory that in time of peace you must pre- 
pare for war would mean, if applied consistenfly, 
that a man should carry a revolver with him when he 
goes down town to business. He observes that the 
theory is as old as sop and the fable of the old hog 
sharpening his tusks against a tree, and that “ it be- 
longs with such untrue statements as that which says 
it is always darkest the hour before day. Every one 
knows that this is not true, but people repeat it be- 
cause their ancestors have repeated it.” 

It is a most encouraging sign when a war measure 
ean be put through only by claiming that it is after 
all a peace measure. And yet when Representative 
Grosvenor said in the debate that fighting ships are 
“heralds of peace, they are missionaries of good 
will, they are harbingers of glad tidings and fair deal- 
ing between the nations of the earth,” while it is a 
confession that peace sentiment has to be reckoned 
with, still sounds as though he thinks peace people a 
very simple folk, who may be convinced by a few 
pious phrases. It is a reminder that there is a need 
for more to stand up for peace who cannot be trifled 
with in that insincere way. 


Edward Everett Hale goes on to point out that “ no 
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weapon of offense used in the United States navy in 
1865 was used in the Spanish war in 1898. <A gener- 
ation of men have reduced to old junk the results of 
the costly appropriations of 1865. . If we could 
persuade ourselves to let our tusks stay as they are 
for a year or two, the other powers would be- 
lieve that we are in earnest when we boast that we 


are among those who believe in universal peace.” 


Tue following communication in the Friend (Lon- 
don) for Second month twenty-sixth is suggestive in 
connection with our problem as to the distribution of 
the ministry: 


To the Editor of the Friend: 

Dear Friend: At the last monthly meeting, held at Spalding, 
an earnest desire was felt that some Friend might feel called 
to labour in this village to the building up of the meeting. There 
is A spacious meeting-house and a good cottage, with about an 
acre of rich land adjoining. The meeting now consists of one 
and a few attenders. 
class are held on First 


member An adult school and women’s 


Henry Burtt, of Fulbech, 
ham, will be glad to give any information required. 


-days. Grant- 


Thine sincerely. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

Services in commemoration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
on the sixth, were attended in Washington by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his family, and addresses were 
made by Justice Brewer, of the Supreme Court, and 
Senator Dolliver, of lowa. Daniel C. Gilman, Presi- 
dent of the American Bible Society, presided. The 
celebration in London was in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and was attended by the Queen and other members of 
the family, King Edward being ill and unable to be 
present. The Archbishop of Canterbury spoke, giv- 
ing the history of the Bible Society during the past 
century, and made a tribute to the wonderful work 
that has been accomplished in the face of difficulties 
of distance, language and the raising of necessary 
funds. 


It is pleasant to note that not all Japanese are en- 
gaged in the noble work of deciding a delicate inter- 
national question by stone age methods. Four dis- 
tinguished Japanese artists have just arrived in this 
country. One of them, K. Okakura, is reputed the 
greatest living Japanesg authority on the art and 
archeology of China, Japan and India. He comes to 
America to classify the collection of Japanese prints 
and paintings in the Boston Museum, this being his 
second visit to this country. T. Yokeyama is a land- 
scape painter whose work will be exhibited at the 
World’s Fair. The other two are noble workers in 
lacquer. 


A bill was introduced in Congress last week fixing 
the salary of a Representative at $8,000 instead of 
$5,000, the present salary; Senators, $8,000 instead 
of $5,000; Speaker of the House at $12,000 instead 


of $5,000; Cabinet members at $15,000 instead of 
$8,000; Vice-President at $15,000 instead of $8,000; 
and President at $75,000 instead of $50,000. It is 
pointed out that living has become much more costly 
in Washington, though it has not been satisfactorily 
shown why a member of Congress need feel bound to 
keep up with millionaire society in Washington, un- 
less he be a millionaire on his own account. 


It is proposed to take steps looking to the protec- 
tion from malaria and yellow fever of the large num- 
ber of Americans who undoubtedly will be attracted 
to Panama when the work of canal construction be- 
gins. 

Dr. W. C. Gorgas, the vellow fever expert, is to 
go to the isthmus prepared to put into execution the 
methods adopted by him in Havana, which brought 
such effective results, yellow fever in that city now 
being a thing almost unheard of. 

The Department of Commerce and Labor has pub- 
lished a table showing the division of the world’s mer- 
chant marine among the several nations. Great 

sritain has 5,929 steamers of 100 tons and over; Ger- 

many, 1,193, and the United States, 846. The gross 
tonnage of these vesesls is: Great Britain, 13,966,- 
972 tons; Germany, 2,767,463, and the United 
States, 1,610,466. 


Compulsory Greek, at Oxford, England, has at last 
been formally abolished. Candidates for honors in 
science and mathematics are, by a resolutioin recent- 
ly passed, permitted to substitute other studies for 
the smattering of Greek which has hitherto been re- 
quired as a matter of form. 

The Mareus A. Hanna Memorial Association was 
incorporated on the first at Columbus, Ohio, by sev- 
eral prominent citizens of Cleveland. The purpose 
of the association is to establish a chair of political 
science at Western Reserve University, in memory 
of Senator Hanna. 


Eight hundred or more Sunday School workers 
started by special steamer from New York on the 
tenth for the Holy Land, to attend the fourth 
World’s Sunday School Convention, in Jerusalem, in 
the middle of Fourth month. 


While music is a good thing in itself, it too often 
takes the place in Sunday Schools of the teachings of 
the Gospel.—President Woodrow Wilson, of Prince- 
ton University. 


The legitimate and wholesome modification of indi- 
vidual opinion in every case must come, not from 
each inquirer trying to adopt his neighbor’s point 
of view, but from each kee ping in mind that his 
neighbor has his own joint of view, and that this fact 
constitutes a part of the reality which both are striv- 
ing to conceive adequately. —Eliza Ritchie, in Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics. 
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BIRTHS. 


TAYLOR.—At Germantown, Philadelphia, Third month 2d, 
1904, to Herbert Knight and Elizabeth Thomson Taylor, a son, 
who is named Thomas Thomson Taylor. 


MARRIAGES. 


BALDERSTON--EASTBURN.—At the home of the bride’s 
parents, First month 13th, under the care of Wrightstown 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, William Penn Balderston, son of 
William Balderston, of Dolington, Pa., and Mary Fretz East- 
burn, daughter of Albert and Elizabeth P. Eastburn, of Buck- 
manville, Pa. 

STOCKTON—BALDERSTON.—At the home of the bride’s 
father, First month 12th, under the care of Makefield Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Charles T. Stockton, son of Lendrum and 
Abigail Stockton, of Roelofs, Pa., and Frances Balderston, 
daughter of William Balderston, of Dolington, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


CHALFANT.—In Kennett Square, Pa., 
1904, Edwin J. Chalfant, in his 38th year. 


COX.—On Second month 16th, 1904, at Haddonfield, N. J., 
Lydia Cox, daughter of the late Daniel and Ann (Needles) 
Cox. She was born at Easton, Md., more than eighty-five years 
ago, but for many years had resided at Haddonfield, and was a 
valued member of the monthly meeting of (Orthodox) Friends 
at that place. She was of a meek and retiring nature, but kind 
and generous, and ever ready to lend a helping hand to the 
needy and afflicted. One sister, Rebecca, aged eighty-nine, sur- 
vives her. 

PYLE.—In Kennett Square, Pa., on Third month 6th, 1904, 
Rebecca M. Pyle, in her 94th year. She was a daughter of the 
late Samuel and Rachel Pyle, and was born in Concordville, 
Delaware County, on Second month 22d, 1811. She superin- 
tended the household of the late Samuel Martin, of Kennett 
Square when he conducted the young woman’s boarding school 
at the Eaton Institute Building. Interment at Longwood 
Cemetery. 

RUSSELL.—In West Goshen Township, on Third month 6th, 
1904, Hannah H., widow of the late Jesse Russell, in the 94th 


year of her age. Interment at Goshen Friends’ Burial 
Grounds. 


Third month 6th, 








NOTES. 


The following protest was made to the Governor of Mary- 
land and the General Assembly, relative to the proposed leg- 
islation as to colered people. The first two signatures are 
those of members of the other branch of Friends: 

“As representing both branches of the Religious Society of 
Friends in Maryland, we desire to make an earnest protest 
against the enactment into law of two bills now before the 
Maryland Legislature; the one requiring separate accommoda- 
tions for the races in public conveyances, and the other re- 
stricting the suffrage in the State. 

“Upon many occasions in the past members of the Society 
of Friends have felt it right to assist the colored people, en- 
deavoring always to improve their condition physically and to 
elevate their mental and moral standards. 

“In the present crisis, we feel that a great mistake is about 
to be made in the proposed legislation, which in our judgment 
will push the colored man back towards barbarism, and at the 
same time injure the whites by causing the latter to become 
the active instruments of injustice. 

“The former bill, by excluding the colored people from the 
public conveyances occupied by the whites, brands them as in- 
ferior and unworthy to mingle with their more favored breth- 
ren. We believe that such treatment of our weaker fellow- 
citizens not only injures those against whom it is directed, 
but will react upon the so-called superior race, and tend to 
lower it morally and spiritually. 

“ As to the Bill limiting the franchise, we do not care at this 
time to discuss whether or not an educational qualification for 
suffrage is wise, but we object to the legislation that has been 
approved by the Senate on various grounds, among which are 
the following: 

“1. That it treats the two races unequally. 

“2. That it places a premium upon white illiteracy. 

“3. That the educational test provided is one which will be 


extremely difficult to carry out justly, and that it will open 
the door to fraud and grave abuses, with the resulting practi- 
cal disfranchisement of nearly all the negroes. This would not 
only deprive them of a strong incentive in their efforts to ele- 
vate themselves, but would even more tend to degrade them 
and to increase the number of the immoral and criminal among 
them. Not good, but much evil will result to both races. 

“We appeal to you, therefore, to refuse to give your ap- 
proval to these measures as proposed, for by so doing we be- 
lieve that the cause of equal justice and good government will 
be promoted.” 

JAMES CAREY, JR. 

MILES WHITE, JR. 

O. EDWARD JANNEY. 
THOMAS BURLING HULL, JR. 
R. Henry HOLME. 


Rebecca B. Nicholson has received her itineraries relative to 
the trip she is making to St. Louis Fair for the benefit of the 
Conference Fund, she being desirous to have a large party at 
that time, leaving Philadelphia, Sixth month 2lst, via Read- 
ing Railroad. This is for Friends and others that wish to 
avail themselves of a pleasant trip. Address R. B. Nicholson, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. She also writes us as 
follows: “ For the benefit of the numerous inquiries relative to 
a trip down the St. Lawrence, at the close of the conference, 1 
am giving that special attention, and will report later the re- 
sults of my inquiries, through the INTELLIGENCER for the 
benefit of those wishing such a trip.” 

There will be a conference on education, under the care of 
the Association of Friends’ Schools, at Swarthmore. on Seventh 
day, the 12th, at 3.15 p.m. The new course of study for 
Friends’ Schools will be discussed by Louis B. Ambler, Wm. 
E. Barrett, Margaret Eaves, Herschel A. Norris, Florence E. 
May, James 8. Hiatt, Arthur C. Smedley, Edward C. Wilson, 
George M. Downing, George H. Nutt, Abigail Jackson. It is 
expected also that President Swain, Prof. Brumbaugh, Dr. 
Walton and Dr. Battin will be present and take part in 
the general discussions. In the evening Prof. I. Ernest Wood- 
land will lecture in the Swarthmore College Course on * Liquid 
Air and Wireless Telegraphy.” 


Our friend, Alfred Cook, has returned to his home in Eng- 
land after a visit of some months in this country. He has 
visited the meetings of both branches of Friends in Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington, some of them a number of 
times, and has ministered acceptably to Friends. Last First- 
day he visited our meeting at Swarthmore, and spoke befote 
the college students and others. Way did not open for visits 
to country meetings for which our friend had also a concern. 


He hopes that he may be spared to return to the work some 
time in the future. 


A series of meetings on early church history, arranged by 
Friends’ Christian Fellowship Union, are being held at Devon- 
shire House, London. The basis of the subjects for discussion 
is Backhouse and Tylor’s “Early Church History.” The 
Friend (London) gives quite full reports of these meetings, 
which would be of special interest to our conference or First- 
day school classes now engaged in the study of Friends’ Chris- 
tian History Lessons. 

Dr. James MacAlister, president of the Drexel Institute, 
will lecture in the Seventh-day afternoon course, Third month 
12th, 4 p.m., at New Century Hall, 124 South Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia, on “ Moral Training in the Educational Systems 
of Europe and America.” ; 


Henry M. Haviland, of New York, will address the Young 
Friends’ Association of Philadelphia at their regular meeting 
in the auditorium, Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, on Second- 


day, the 14th, at 8 p.m. His subject will be “Friends and 
Philosophies.” 


_ 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee to Visit Smaller 
Branches expects to attend Reading Meeting on First-day, the 
13th, at 11 a.m., and Fair Hill, Philadelphia, (Germantown 


Avenue and Cambria Streets), on First-day, the 27th, at 3.30 
p.m. 


_ 


Edward Grubb will speak at Swarthmore College on Third- 


day, the 15th, at 8 p.m. His subject will be “Jesus Christ as 
Social Reformer.” 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF JOSHUA L. MILLS. 


Blessed is the memory of the good. While we who knew 
our beloved friend, Joshua L. Mills, need not the written rec- 
ord to keep his excellent example in enduring remembrance, 
yet for those who may come after I feel it right to give forth 
my testimony of appreciation of his remarkably consistent life 
in the past two or three decades that I have known him. He 
was truly an exponent of applied Christianity, as he under- 


stood it, evidencing it by his faithfulness in the discharge of 
the duties and requirements devolving upon him. It was as 
we became familiar with the course of his more private walks 
that we more and more admired the loving tenderness of his 
spirit exemplified toward all who sought his council and sym- 
pathy. In social as in religious duties he was concerned to 
move by the guidance of best wisdom which ever qualified him 
to be a wise counsellor and true sympathizer with others in 
their varied allotments. His deportment was always marked 
with much simplicity, and his judgment was always tempered 
with a good degree of mercy. The outgrowth of his secret 
convictions of right did not withdraw from participation in 
various duties surrounding him, although there were many 
among those whom he often mingled with who were not at 
home with him religiously. He attended our executive meet- 
ing at Richland (Hoopestown, Ill.) in the Eighth month, 1903, 
and at the close of the Meeting for Ministers and Elders he 
ventured to invite all to come near to him and seat themselves, 
and while thus sitting together he publicly supplicated all with 
earnest desire to dwell in that love and fellowship “ which 
worketh no ill to his neighbor, for that is the fulfillment of 
the law,” which supplants the peace and harmony that is the 
fruit thereof. He came as Paul did to the Church of Corinth 
“without excellency of speech or wisdom, determined not to 
know anything among us save Jesus Christ and him crucified. 
He was with us in much weakness and fear.” What he said 
was in the demonstration of the Spirit of Christ. Exhorting 
us to come into that oneness of spirit and press forward, not 
looking back, that if all would have faith in the revelations of 
God, and harken thereto, they would know of the things freely 
given, and the things which God has prepared for them that 
love him. The communication by him greatly tendered my 
mind, and I hope sealed some profitable instruction on other 
minds, for he was greatly engaged with good authority. With 
much humble acknowledgment of divine mercy we were dis- 
missed. In reviewing the feelings under which I have testified, 
I may speak of the engagements he had so often made to go 
with traveling ministers of our Society, that they were al- 
ways a pleasant service of love and duty. The last few years 
of our dear friend’s life, and until the close thereof, were 
passed alone with is daughter and family in his own home, 
over which for many years he had presided with a welcome 
hospitality. It was long the resort of valuable friends, many 
of whom were traveling in the ministry. Thus has closed to 
view a life in which I believe was verified the truth that “ The 
path of the just is as the shining light that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.” CHARLES A. LUKENS. 
Hoopeston, III. 





(We shall be glad to forward to the writer any answers to 
the following communication: ] 


Editors FrRreNpDs’ INTELLIGENCER: 


Esteemed Friends: I would be very glad of information that 
would enable me to find the location of any Friends’ Home for 
white children, or industrial school, where I could apply with 
some hope of finding a boy, or young man, to help me on my 
farm. 

I am a Friend, a single woman, without near relatives, and 
instead of having the usual hired help, I am anxious to find 
young people as helpers, who can be members of my family, 
and interested with me in the place. 

I have always been interested in agriculture, and have had 
some experience in poultry, and bee keeping, the industries, 
with horticulture, which I expect to engage in on my forty- 
acre farm. 

I had thought of advertising in the INTELLIGENCER, but fear 
I could not make a sufficiently brief statement of my wants. 
I would be very glad if the facts I have here given could be 
published in the paper, for I think some of the readers of the 
INTELLIGENCER may know of just the sort of young person I 
would like to find. 


BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Blue River Quarterly Meeting was held in the city 
of Chicago, Second month 26th, 27th and 28th, 1904, 
at the meeting room of the Central Executive Meet- 
ing of Friends, in the Atheneum Building, 26 Van 
Buren Street. 

Although a heavy snow had fallen during the week 
the weather had moderated very much, and was 
consequently quite in contrast with the many days of 
stinging cold which have visited us this winter, and in- 
deed rather out of the ordinary at the time of our 
Second month quarter. All things considered, it was 
an encouragement to note that although held at the 
extreme northern border of our membership line, so 
to speak, all the monthly and executive meetings com- 
posing this quarter were represented. The Chicago 
Friends are busy people, as Friends everywhere seem 
to be, but are willing to do their full share in arrange- 
ments for the success of the meeting and comfort of 
visiting Friends. 

The meeting for ministers and elders was held on 
Sixth-day the 26th, and while the attendance of 
course was not large, yet Friends in the West often 
have the opportunity to verify the fact that num- 
bers are not altogether essential for a good meeting. 

Seventh-day morning the meeting for worship 
opened near 10 o’clock with about the usual number 
present. The absence of some, however, who for the 
most part have long been faithful attenders at our 
quarterly meetings was a matter of common notice. 
They were indeed missed. The fact that one who 
has for so many years been permitted to labor and 
visit and counsel with us at all our meetings had 
passed to his final reward, found expression in a brief 
but fitting reference to our beloved aged brother, 
Joshua L. Mills, whose seat is now forever vacant, 
but whose example will ever shine brightly. His 
energy and influence, his honest life, his happy face, 
was always felt for good wherever he was, and to this 
end we all might well strive. 

After dining with the Chicago Friends at a near-by 
eating house we again assembled to transact the busi- 
ness of the quartely meeting. The four queries an- 
swered at this time brought out reports and remarks 
pertaining to the important subjects of attendance 
and punctuality at our meetings; true fellowship as 
individuals and brotherly forbearance in the Society; 
temperance and reformation, and violations of our 
vital testimonies. It was felt that if we consider our 
vital testimonies to mean “ the Inner Light, labor and 
love,” we must be very careful of our daily acts 
in life to be able to answer our query satisfactorily. 
It was also expressed that perhaps the time had come 
when our queries should be considered largely ad- 
visory as related to our higher meetings, especially 
as they must needs apply to the particular conditions 
in the daily life and conduct over which the subordin- 
ate meetings have direct or indirect supervision. The 
quarterly meeting appointed a committee to frame a 
petition to the United States Senate favoring the 
passage of the Hepburn-Dolliver bill, now before 
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The sentiment was unanimous in favor 
of protecting the prohibition districts and States 
against the entrance of the original package as al- 
lowed by the interstate commerce law at present. 


Congress. 


On First-day morning, the 28th, at 9.30, the quar- 
terly conference of our First-day Schools was opened 
by reading an appropriate se lection after a short si- 
lence. No First-day School is held in Chicago, and 
some of the schools are discontinued during the win- 
ter months, while some others are continued the year 
round with interest and profit. The conference was 
full of interest, however. A very helpful letter was 
read from one whose heart is in the work, though 
absent in person from this conference. Also a paper 
was presented full of helpful suggestions along the 
lines of the proper training and teaching of the chil- 
dren. This is always a live and important subject, 
and our conference was favored in hearing a friendly 
aged teacher, who has spent many years, or a life- 
time almost, in schools and colleges, talk at some 
length on the manner and necessity of reaching the 
pupil through the proper channels to his understand- 
ing. He claimed that a teacher, with even an over- 
full knowledge of his subject, often fails to appreciate 
the difficulties of the young mind trying to grasp 
something above it and giving up in despair, while 
the instructor knowing his subject so well, attributes 
the failure to the stubbornness and inattention of the 
child. The association was much interested in Dr. 
Willard’s presentation of so many points of interest, 
and the question naturally arose in our mind, if some 
experienced teacher in this way might not address our 
associations with profit more often. Our teachers 
could gather methods of benefit, and our pupils could 
receive helps to study. It is as important to know 
how to study as to know how to teach. The ability of 
the teacher reflects in results. 

At 11 o’clock the regular meeting for worship 
opened and the room was soon well filled. Not long 
after gathering into the quiet the silence was broken 
by calling our attention to the necessity of individual 
worship and consecration. The speaker may give 
forth his inspired message, but if the hearers have 
not done or do not do their part the amount of good 
is cut short. We are-all ministers, ministering si- 
lently or vocally in open action or quiet example. 
Every act has its bearing in advancing or otherwise 
some thought, word or deed. We are left to choose 
which way we shall go. We are endowed with wills 
of our own, capable of influence from within and 
without, and the unrestrained course of that will may 
lead us into error. In the height. of passion, or 
strength of an appetite, or power of habit, our judg- 
ment may prove the weaker and evil result. When 
we can so overcome or temper the strong will and 
make it serve our judgment as the best and truest 
aims of life are revealed us, then we are enjoying a 
heavenly condition and are worthy the name of 
Christian. 

One Friend presented 
“ What is a Christian ?” 
“To. be Christlike.” 


the common question, 
The answer was naturally, 
To be Christlike has meant in 
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all ages a strife against evil and a striving to grasp 
the good. It has meant a sacrifice and a careful 
obedience to the unfolding of truth in the mind as the 
revealed will of God. Many conditions surround all 
churches, and yet all are laboring toward the same 
end and for a high purpose. There is a constant over- 
coming and the revelation of divine truth must come 
in to assist us to guide us aright. We, as Friends, 
can truly endorse the words recorded in the book of 
Revelation, and are glad to believe that this same re- 
= power does act and has been active in all the 

ars of every age. “ Him that overcometh evil will I 
saitie' pillar i in the temple of my God.” We must 
overcome or control our wills and make them sub- 
servient to His will. Obedience and control of self 
never goes unrewarded, and on this we have the rec- 
ord, “ He that overcometh and keepeth my works 
unto the end, to him will I give power over the na- 
tions.” May we take heart and labor onward and 
upward and yet realize more fully a truly Christian 
civilization. The individual reward for a practical, 
a Godly, a seven-day religion, is of itself a bright 
and happy condition. “ To him that overcometh will 
I grant to sit with me in my throne, even as I also 
overcame, and am set down with my Father in his 
throne,”—a full fellowship. And again, “To him 
that overcometh will I give to eat of the tree of life, 
which is in the midst of the paradise of God.” 

The parable of the sower was referred to and our 
attention called to the probability that all the seed 
which the sower spread broadeast had its mission. 
The weeds have their mission and even the delicate 
blades of wheat which sprang up on the thin, stony 
soil may have given hope and courage and resolution 
to some destitute and disheartened wayfarer to strive 
for all and the best that his environment will permtt. 

We may be taught the hard theological facts of the 
old evangelical beliefs and yet fail to find our idea of 
a just God in them. We may even lose Him from 
our sight for months or years, but when we learn to 
come to Him in the simplest way we recognize Him 
in nature. He is everywhere, and though we may 
not know when or how the finding took place we can- 
not fail to cherish the possession and adore the God 
of nature. Everywhere we see the good and the 
beautiful. When good is banished evil springs up. 
We cannot live a life of good deeds without living 
to that measure a godly life. We cannot then distin- 
guish between good and God. God is good. 


‘ The best faith is not necessarily possessed by him 
who displays the best reasons, but by him who dis- 
plays the best fruits of justice and charity.” 
Spinoza (1632-1677). 





The earnest man is apt to be narrow, but he is not 
forced to be so; and breadth of outlook is not incom- 
patible with depth of thought. Moreover, experience 
has shown how infinitely more useful are enthusiasm 
and openness of mind when conjoined than when 
separated.—Eliza Ritchie, in International Journal 


of Ethics, 
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“WILLIAM WHITE, A BROTHER OF MEN.” 


One can but feel, after reading this brief biog- 
raphy,* that this man, simple but shrewd, unostenta- 
tious but generous, kindly but fearless, loving the 
peace and quietness of his own restful home much, 
but his neighbor more, so that he felt obliged to 
spend time ‘and strength in endeavoring to right the 
wrongs and satisfy the needs of the great mass of his 
fellow men; that this childlike, thoughtful, humble 
man was indeed imbued with the Spirit of Brotherly 
Love and Kindness which sacrifices self for the good 
of humanity. 

Born in 1820, in Reading, England, amid most 
humble circumstances, of a race of sturdy trades- 
men, his childhood seems to have been marked in no 
particular way, being filled with the simple pleasures, 
healthful amusements and helpful duties that natu- 
rally attend a Christian home-life. 

Dissensions among the Wesleyans, with whom the 

family were members, led to the establishment of a 

new church and Sabbath School, and brought Wil- 
liam White, a boy of seventeen, actively into the 
field of work for which he seemed even then to be 
particularly fitted, and laid the foundation for the 
labor of the later years. 

Apprenticed early in boyhood to a printer in his 
native town of Reading, he followed the trade 
through ups and downs, until at last established in 
the business with his beloved friend and future 
brother-in-law, Cornelius Pike. In forming this part- 
nership the parties to it appear to have been con- 
cerned, not with the hope that they might become 
wealthy, but rather that wherever and whatever their 
business might be, they might find opportunity for 
the service of the Master they had learned to love. 

It was but natural that the young man, eager to be 
of service to his fellows most needing cheer and up- 
lift, should realize the great mischief being wrought, 
especially among the workingmen, by that eternal 
enemy of progress and right living—intoxicating 
drink. And natural, too, that thereafter, in the face 
of ridicule and scorn, he should give forth no uncer- 
tain sound as to the position every man respecting 
his own manhood should take on the question. 

Beyond a doubt, he was able to influence to higher, 
better levels many a broken life, because of his own 
unswerving attitude and his kindly, tender counsels, 
given in all true brotherliness. 

At the age of twenty-three, having been in close 
sympathy for some years with members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and feeling that the Quaker belief 
and mode of worship was very nearly akin to the 
teachings of the New Testament, he joined the So- 
ciety. And to the last of his life here, he was ever 
faithful in the acceptance and performance of what- 
ever duties might be laid upon him by the meeting. 


While not the founder thereof, ‘William White: 


seems to be looked upon as the “father” of the 





*“ William White, A Brother of Men.” By Oliver Morland. 
Headley Bros., London. May be had through Friends’ Book 
Association, Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, for $1.25, 
postpaid. 


Adult Schools. It is to this, his life-work, that much 
of his biography is devoted, giving a most interesting 
account of the establishment and growth of that 
movement, which has an enduring place throughout 
England. 

When asked to assume public office, this “ Brother 
of Men” did not shirk the responsibility of this also 
important duty. Seeing therein yet another oppor- 
tunity for doing what one man could to bring about 
a cleaner condition of political affairs, he willingly 
consented. He served as member of the Town Coun- 
cil of Birmingham, as Chairman of the Improvement 
Committee, by whose labors the town was so vastly 
improved and purified, and later, as Mayor of the 
same city. It was during these years that he became 
intimate with John Bright, William Gladstone and 
Joseph Chamberlain. Anecdote and reminiscence 
combine to make these chapters especially interest- 
ing. 

Like many another earnest spirit, William White 
met with strong opposition from conservative mem- 
bers of the religious body wherein he made his 
home; but his profound convictions of duty, his abid- 
ing sense of justice, were steadfast; and he did not 
fail to live up to the best and highest conception in 
his nature, though criticism and ridicule were among 
his portion. 

There is a factor in helpful human life, the lack of 
which is so self-evident among us, that seemed to be 
an over-ruling influence in the life of this singularly 
beneficent man, one which he himself deemed an all- 
important necessity— consecrated common-sense.” 

The book itself would scarcely be accepted as one 
of great literary merit; but the direct simplicity of 
language, the lack of all exaggerated expression, the 
evident sincerity of purpose, and the underlying 
beauty of the life depicted, appeal most strongly to 
mind and heart. The pictures of the quiet home and 
its exquisite garden, give a glimpse of the owner’s 
intense love of nature. Perhaps it was to the close 
touch with the beautiful and the rare in flower and 
plant that he owed the ability to so forcibly illustrate 
his thought in private and in public discourse. 

The letters written to the Adult School scholars by 
the beloved teacher, when he was obliged to be ab- 
sent from the First-day early morning classes, give 
abundant evidence of the true Christian character 
that found its highest happiness in sharing all it pos- 
sessed with those less prosperous in body, mind and 
spirit. As the author well says: “ It is one thing to be 
a negative Christian, and quite another to show forth 
by a life of active love and self-sacrifice the reality of 
the motive force i inspiring our life.” 

It is impossible in a brief review, such as this must 
be, to even mention the numerous bits of informa- 
tion, especially interesting to Friends, interspersed 
throughout the book. It is to be hoped that many who 
have not had the privilege of personal friendship with 
this English Friend, will become acquainted with the 
sweetness and sterling qualities of his nature through 
the medium of this heart-offering from those who 


knew and loved him. F. G. 
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THE PALACE AND THE HOUSE. 


Translated for Frtenps’ INTELLIGENCER from a Paris jour- 
nal by M. M. Hallowell. 

Six o’clock in the evening, at the corner of the 
avenue Kleber and the rue Pauquet. Behind the pal- 
lisades adorned with golden fleurs de lis, behind bud- 
ding lilacs, and cypress trees reaching out their 
branches, a high building proudly arises with its pen- 
ons and terraces of stone, with its bow window lumi- 
nous and imposing on the first story, and its rez-de- 
chaussée always obscure. 

This is the Palace of Castille, thus called since Her 
Majesty Isabella of Spain, in 1868, here came to shel- 
ter her maturity of womanhood, and her decay of sov- 
ereignty. A sombre-looking coupé has just entered, 
before which the great iron gate opened, as the offi- 
cer on the sidewalk raised his hand to the visor of 
his helmet in making a grand military salute. 

The Queen is at home. 

Some visitors are then received, but without for- 
mality. Most of the carriages stop before the gate, 
and guests enter the garden on foot. In the vesti- 
bule, however, some ceremony is observed, followed 
by formal announcements, and if it is not a cham- 
berlain, or a camérier-major, who introduces cour- 
tiers to the grandmother of the King of Spain, it is a 
master of ceremonies, rather than a maitre d’hétel, 
who opens the door and anounces visitors. 

The court reverences over, the Queen with her 
heavy cane and leaning on the arm of her fauteuil, 
appears smiling under her white hair, and warmly 
greets the faithful friends who have come to visit 
her. 

She is in mourning for her kingdom rather than 
for her husband. For years her dwelling seems to 
have borne this sad livery. Daylight is scarcely ad- 
mitted, and at night, according to an ancient cus- 
tom, if lights gleam in all the chambers and salons, 
probably more on account of prudence than solem- 
nity, there is never any resemblance to the illumina- 
tion of a féte. 

However, on the summit of the palace which serves 
for the Alhambra and the Escorial to this fallen 
majesty, the flag of Spain, dear and comely as an old 
friend, unrolls in the heavens its red and yellow folds 
bearing the crown of Charles Quint; and it is an im- 
pressive lesson, even for the indifferent passer-by, to 
contrast in memory the past glories of a monarchy 
which made Europe tremble, and ruled the seas and 
discovered America, with the sad realities of the pres- 
ent time, with the commonplace life of the royal 
exile, and the proud destitution of the people she has 
lost. 

Turn your eyes. On the other side of the Avenue 
Kleber, at number 18, stands a house of four stories, 
plain and without ornament. The large porte cochére 
in always open. The concierge is under the archway at 
the extreme left. Above the entrance you may re- 
mark a plaque of marble, bearing in deep-cut letters 
the following inscription: “‘ Ambassade des Etats 
Unis.” Useless to address the Cerberus for informa- 
tion, as a placard on the wall will tell you: “The 
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offices of the Embassy are on the first story.” Some 
steps mounted, and you are before the door of an 
apartment on the right of which is the traditional 
bell. On ringing this you are soon admitted by a do- 
mestic. Is he a domestic? He has no uniform, no 
livery; but wears a short round coat which does not 
prevent it being serviceable and proper. Have you 
come from curiosity? Look around you at your ease. 
On business affairs? Give your name and a secretary 
will immediately be called. 

While waiting, which is never long, you can walk 
through this salon, then through the one adjoining. 
On the walls are portraits of former presidents of the 
United States, that of Mr. Roosevelt and those of the 
ambassadors who have represented the United States 
in France, some maps and dedicated photographs. 
On a table between two windows rests a large regis- 
ter, where Americans passing through Paris come to 
record their names, not because they are obliged to, 
but for the pleasure of thus leaving a souvenir of their 
country, while all here is striving to withdraw them 
from it. 

These rooms all open on the hall of entrance and 
are simple and rich without ostentation. They are 
not specially reception rooms, nor the solemn bureaus 
of complicated business affairs, but are accessible to 
all, and must impress visitors with the simple organ- 
izations of the administration over the sea. 

The domestic in veston, as it is called here, gives 
you a signal; it is your turn to be received in the ad- 
joining library by the ambassador, or secretary then 
in service. No arrogance, no intervention, not the 
least ceremony. You give your name, and explain 
the purport of your visit. You are listened to with 
attention and answered with precision; all is prompt- 
ly executed so far as possible in accordance with your 
wishes. No politics above all! No senseless favors 
to demand! But apart from these one is happy to 
converse with you, and to give you an insight by the 
free cordiality of your reception, into the simplicity, 
a little severe, the practical spirit, and the inflexible 
justice of a great democracy desirous of being known 
and comprehended. 

Through the whole day these visits thus succeed at 
the embassy. In no instance do they assume more for- 
mality. Without the placard at the entrance there 
is nothing to indicate that you are received by the 
representative of the greatest people and the most 
free in the universe. Whilst on the other side of the 
street, at some twenty metres from you, beats in the 
wind the old royal standard of the Bourbons of 
Spain, there is not even here, over the door, the 
starry banner of the United States. No master of 
ceremonies, no major domo, no military salute, no 
golden pallisade, no magnificent vestibule, no regal 
salons, no reverences—nothing to recall a palace, all 
that recalls a house. 

Over there is the old world; here is the new. 

103 Boulevard St. Michel, Paris, France. 


Live as in the light of day; 
Nothing have to hide away. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Second-day night Beatrice Magill, Professor of Art, gave an 
illustrated talk on her recent trip to Europe. The scenes were 
very beautiful and interesting, and starting with pictures of 
the steamer, with the steerage passengers, etc., she ended with 
the Alps. 

On Third-day evening the Joseph Leidy Society held its 
regular meeting, and the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Edmund G. Robinson; vice-president, Herbert C. 
Thatcher; secretary, Hazel B. Dillistin. An exercise was 
given on the “ New Telescope.” 

Fifth-day morning Dr. Isabelle Bronk lectured on French so- 
ciety of the seventeenth century. Dwelling at length upon the 
forms and fashions of society, she made her lecture a most 
pleasant treat to all who were so fortunate as to be present. 

In meeting on First-day John J. Cornell spoke on “ What is 
Quakerism ?” outlining its doctrines. God promised to the 
Hebrew people to set a new rule over them, a rule of their 
hearts, and to set up in them a part of his kingdom. God ruled 
in their thoughts because in thoughts there is the beginning 
of deeds. God gave to their ideals and inspirations that qual- 
ity which made them real, made them right. There was no 
more perfect, more complete religion, than that entering into 
our life, our hearts. God participated in our labors, shared 
our disappointments and failures, and cast a glow of reality 
upon our successes. At times, years ago, the speaker said, he 
would stop, and standing by his plough, would feel over- 
whelmed by God’s love and God’s presence. For ten years the 
great spirit of love worked in his soul, and he knew that for 
practical every-day assistance Quakerism was a real and direct 
aid, its principles being so simple. 

It is needless to add that the sermon was very much en- 
joyed by the Swarthmore students, and in this era of inquiry 
was very appropriate to our needs. F. X.. P. 





GEORGE SCHOOL. 


Fourth-day evening, Second month 24th, Isaac Wilson and 
wife visted our Fourth-day evening meeting, and the former 
addressed the meeting very acceptably. 

Seventh-day evening, Second month 27th, the Penn Literary 
Society held a public meeting. The following program was 
given: Reading, “The Story of the Little Hatchet,” Vesta 
Haines; original story, “All for Mother,” Elizabeth Large; 
vocal solo, “ Snowflakes,” Harry Parker; recitation, “ Mrs. 
Jones’s Pudding,” Edna Chandlee; “Gleanings of the Penn,” 
Arthur Henrie; play, “Convention of Realistic Readers; ” 
recitation, “ Bluebeard,” from “ Bitter Sweet,” Mary Sands; 
declamation, “A Plea for Enthusiasm,” Roger MeNally; play, 
“The Bells.” 

The Whittier Literary Society received the Penn Society in 
the gymnasium, Seventh-day evening, Third month 5th. The 
evening was very pleasantly spent playing the old-time 
“bingo” and other games. a. me & 





CONFERENCE AT WOODSTOWN. 

The Educational Conference held at Woodstown, N. J., was 
opened with scripture reading by Louis B. Ambler, the pre- 
siding officer. 

An address of weleome was given by Achsah W. Grier, prin- 
cipal of Bacon Academy, in which she expressed the desire 
that the local conference which has been established this year 
will arouse so much enthusiasm that its results will be wide- 
spreading. and that the seeds sown falling in receptive ground 
will produce so plentifully that a new growth in educational 
lines will be developed. 

The topic, “Manual Training,” was very ably treated by 
Prof. George H. Nutt, of George School. He gave briefly the 
history of manual training and the reasons why the work has 
been introduced. He showed clearly the great benefit of a 
course in manual training to pupils; it is really mental train- 
ing, and offers the pupil a new means of expression. It is of 
great value in disciplining a school and is of practical value 
to the pupils who follow up the work. Educators have 
decided that a course in manual training produces much 
better results than apprenticeship. The objections to 
manual training—namely, expense, difficulty of finding teach- 
ers, the already crowded curriculum, are now easily overcome. 
A class can be conducted the first year at the small expense 
of less than one dollar for each pupil; many young men and 
women are being graduated as manual training teachers, and 
it has been found that where manual training has been added 
to an already crowded course of study that the pupils come 


: derived from two sources—Sensation and Reflection. 


from the manual training class refreshed, and better able to 
comprehend the work in other branches. 

In the discussion that followed the address, Prof. Nutt said 
he thovght it feasible for a course in manual training to be 
introduced into a small school. 

William W. Birdsall, in order to find out what idea was to 
be conveyed by the word “ practical” in the topic, “ The Prac- 
tical Value of Education,” assigned to him, asked a number of 
persons in the conference to define the word practical. Vari- 
ous definitions were given, the general opinion being that prac- 
tical is that which may be put into practice—that which is of 
definite use. Professor Birdsall thought that practical to most 
people means that which may be definitely used in its own 
form for the promotion of material interests. The practical 
education is the education that renders an individual more fit 
to live and do his work in the world. A strong plea was made 
for the education of the boy who expects to farm all his life 
and for the boy who stands behind the counter. Other things 
equal, a man is a better man who can look outside his own 
field into other fields. If men are to labor at automatic tasks, 
it is all the more necessary to enrich their minds, that in spite 
of their occupation they may still be men. No one has a right 
to go into the world a sponge; one should have an interior 
strength and capacity for independent life, and the power of 
ministering to the life of others. The highest purpose and 
highest service of education is to fit one to live his own life a 
richer, fuller life within himself, and with his heart stored 
with good things, to contribute to the lives of those about 
him. 

Mary John, principal of the Friends’ School, Mickleton, 
N. J., opened the discussion. She quoted the money value of 
education, but thought it of the most importance to lay up 
treasures in mind and heart. 

Joel Borton thought to make human life practical it must 
be developed on every side; that education should be of a very 
broad character. 

Dr. Francis J. Collier looked upon education subjectively and 
objectively-——-subjectively, that it concerns one’s self; that 
valuable knewledge is gained, and self-revelation is brought. 
Objectively, that it fits one for life work. 

A number present took part in the discussion. The confer- 
ence being the first of the kind held in Woodstown, was well 
attended, and we trust it may awaken a deeper interest in 
education. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Mept1a, Pa.—The Friends’ Association met at the home of 
Anne N. Darlington, Third month 7th, 1904. 

The president opened the meeting by reading the 103d 
Psalm. 

Roll-call was responded to by quotations from Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 

After transacting some routine business, Dr. Jesse H. Holmes 
talked to us on “ The Law and the Gospel,” giving much amus- 
ing and serious food for thought. He gave illustrations from 
the old Hebraic laws, showing with what minuteness of detail 
all the affairs of life were regulated, and drew a parallel be- 
tween them and present-day legislation; then showing the 
sharp distinction between these methods and the law ex- 
pounded by Jesus, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, . . . and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

After some discussion and comment the meeting adjourned. 

R. FUssELL, Secretary. 





NEW YORK AND BrRooKLYN.—The regular meeting on Sec- 
ond mouth 28th was opened with the usual “reports” on 
“ literature ” and “current topics.” 

Alexander H. McDowell then gave us a talk on John Locke 
and his philosophy. John Locke was born in England in 1632, 
and was educated at-Westminster School and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he held a studentship for several years. He 
contemplated taking Orders, but his dislike of the ecclesiastical 
impediments to free research, and his taste for experiment, 
led him to take up medicine. He never took his “ degree,” 
but his work in this line led to an intimacy with Lord Ashley, 
with whom he was closely associated in his political career. 
This brought him into contact with many great minds of his 
time, and so aided in the formation of his system of philoso- 
phy. In the “Essay on the Human Understanding” (the re- 


sult of nearly twenty years of investigation) he denies the 
existence of innate knowledge, but regards the mind as being 
at first like a sheet of blank paper, and all knowledge as being 


He then 
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goes on to classify knowledge and to discuss various phases of 
the subject. te 

He was a great preacher of religious toleration, insisting 
that most persecuted beliefs are harmless; that persecution 
has no power to change beliefs, however desirable a change 
might be; and that at best, all theologies must consist of be- 
liefs determined by a presumption of probability rather than 
of knowledge founded upon self-evident or demonstrable facts. 
A profound sense of the limits of human reason was at the 
bottom of his arguments for toleration. He upheld the rea- 
sonableness of Christianity when freed from the dogmas in- 
troduced by professional theologians. 

The discussion turned slightly toward a consideration of 
Locke’s philosophy, but this had already received considerable 
attention in the discussion of the paper on Kant, these two 
systems being quite directly opposed to each other. More at- 
tention was paid to the method of Fox. Some thought that he 
really depended upon “the Inner Light,” or, at least, that he 
thought he did so; but it seemed to be agreed that he must, 
after all (though perhaps without realizing it), have used the 
same method as did Locke—i.e., that he reached his conclu- 
sions as to right and wrong by reflecting and reasoning upon 
his own knowledge and experience. 

PERCY RUSSELL, Secretary. 


Newtown, Pa.—A special meeting of the Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held at the Friends’ Meeting House on Fourth-day 
evening, the 2d inst., at eight o’clock. 

The president opened the meeting by reading the 24th Psalm. 
Lydretta Rice read some beautiful selections from “ Snow- 
Bound,” with explanatory remarks, after which Wm. Burgess, 
of Philadelphia, was introduced to the audience. The speaker 
was full of the fire and spirit of the Whittier time, and his 
rendition of some of Whittier’s earlier poems carried with it 
the enthusiasm of the poet. There was a shade of disappoint- 
ment at first that he was not giving us more of his personal 
recollections, but bis address was given with such vigor and 
his association with the anti-slavery and temperance movement 
had brought him in such close touch with the _poet- 
philanthropist that there was a unanimous feeling of satisfac- 
tion at its close. 

The general response to the roll-call with sentiments from 
Whittier was a very fitting close for the meeting—almost a 
benediction from the immortal spirit of the poet. 

The next meeting of the association will be held at the home 
of Martha L. Heyd. Papers for the evening—* Martin Luther,” 
by Ellie J. Burroughs; “ The Relationship of God and His Chil- 
dren,” by Wm. Smith. 8. J. R. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met Third- 
day evening, Third month Ist, 1904. 

The Executive Committee reported that they had prepared 
a petition in reference to the Anti-Cigarette Bill, and sent one 
to our Senator and each of our Assemblymen. Anne Hillborn 
opened the program of the evening with a paper on “The 
Blessings of Labor.” The writer used the boy’s definition of 
the meaning of work, who, when asked the difference between 
work and exercise, replied, “ Well, work is exercise you don’t 
like to do, and exercise is work you do like to do.” His an- 
swer goes to the root of the matter. It is one’s attitude, af- 
ter all, which makes a thing work or play. The unskilled 
laborer, the professional man, the artist, each has found in his 
own way the blessing and joy of labor, and that great things 
are not done every day, but that the little simple things are 
worth while because out of them may come the great things, 
and out of them must come the development of life. In con- 
clusion, the writer said: “My prayer would be: I pray the 
Father to so broaden my sight that morn on morn the joy of 
merely doing thy work with gladness of heart will be mine, 
and may my eyes be opened to the loveliness of little things, 
bearing, as I know them, the stamp of thy divinity.” 

Lillia G. Charriere read Dr. Gregg’s paper on “ Quakers as 
Makers of America.” The writer showed what part the 
Quakers had taken in civilization. They have put their stamp 
indelibly on national and international life. If we enter into 
the courts of justice we can see that they have been there. 
The jails of humanity show the results of their reform. They 
have the honor of being one of the few divisions of Christen- 
dom against which the charges of cruelty and selfishness and 
love of power cannot be brought. This is the message of the 
Quaker fathers to the patriotic sons of America. If you would 
render your country the highest service and lead it forward to 
the millennial age, be an intellect to your country, think for 
it; be a conscience to your country, make moral decisions for 
it; and think and decide within the lines of God’s holy law. 








If you would render your country the higher service, be the 
Lord’s prophet to your country; dream dreams for it and see. 
visions for it. FANNIE B. SCHEIBNER, Secretary. 


Moorestown, N. J.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of Moorestown, N. J., was held Second 
month 19th, 1904, in Friends’ Meeting House. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and ap- 
proved. There was quite a little business to claim the atten- 
tion of the meeting. It was moved and carried that we order 
from John J. Cornell one hundred copies of “ The Principles 
of the Religious Society of Friends.” The program for the 
evening was “ The True Meaning of Our Ministry and Our In- 
dividual Responsibility.” We had expected the paper on this 
subject written by Mary B. Paxson, but were unfortunate, and 
did not receive it in time. 

A paper was read by David R. Lippincott on the above sub- 
ject. In it he said that if a beautiful thought came to us we 
should give expression to it. Sometimes it might be a practi- 
cal message, but it would find lodgement somewhere. To very 
few does this power of expression come quickly and unexpect- 
edly, and the writer would have a person prepare for this 
great work. One does not enter into any great life work with- 
out preparation for the same, and it would be well if we pre- 
pared in a degree for the ministry. Sometimes it is a silent 
ministry, and we can best help by doing carefully the little 
things. “ We are all children of God, and here to do his will.” 

One of our members thought we were lacking in zeal, and if 
we had as much as our forefathers we would be in a better 
position, but the idea was expressed that this was a transition 
period, and we were as yet timid about expressing our ideas 
and beliefs, and even were we to do so we would disturb some 
of the old doctrines. We as Quakers never earned the name of 
silent workers. 

Wm. C. Coles reported current events. He brought to our 
notice the International Reform Bureau at Washington, and 
explained tne power of this body. 

After a few moments’ silence the meeting adjourned. 

ANNA B. DUDLEY, Sec. 


SHortT CREEK, O.—The Friends’ Association of Short Creek 
Quarterly Meeting met in the meeting house near Mt. Pleasant, 
O., Seventh-day afternoon, the 20th, following the quarterly 


meeting. After a short silence the vice-president opened the 
meeting by reading the 14th chapter of St. John. Many re- 


sponded to roll-call with beautiful quotations. After the read- 
ing and approval of the minutes of last meeting, a very cordial 
letter was read from the Columbus Association in response to 
one sent them. 

This was followed with a reading by Alice R. Jones. - 

A paper, “The Attitude of Friends Toward Foreign Mis- 
sions,” read by Margaret C. Clark, called forth expressions of 
appreciative comment. It was felt that the writer had been 
favored in presenting the subject. Irene 8. Walker then re- 
cited ‘“ Your Mission.” 

The report from the General Association held in Wilmington 
in the Eleventh month was read, and there was a general ex- 
pression of appreciation of so full a report. 

The reading of the beautiful paper on “ Prayer,” by Hannah 
Clothier Hull (sent on request from the list offered by the 
General Association), closed the exercises for the afternoon. 

After a period of silence the meeting adjourned. 

A. B. W., Secretary pro tem. 

AccoTINnK, VA.—A special meeting of the Young Friends’ As- 
sociation was held at the home of Warrington Gillingham, 
First month 9th, when Henry Wilbur spoke on the social side 
of our religion. The meeting was very well attended, and 
every one felt that the evening was profitably spent. 

The regular meeting was held at the home of Joseph W. Cox, 
First month 3lst. The program was as follows: Reading, 
Joseph W. Cox; current events, Lewetta Cox; reading, “ The 
Penns and Penningtons,” Anna M. Wilkinson. In the election 
of officers for the ensuing term Francis Wilkinson was chosen 
for president; Sarah E. Cox for secretary, and for the Execu- 
tive Committee, Reuben R. Gillingham, Sarah E. Walton and 
Lewetta Cox. After the roll call and silence the meeting was 
adjourned to meet Second month 28th, at the home of Sarah 
Wilkinson. 

Lipa W. GILLINGHAM, Secretary. 


HOPEWELL, Va.—Hopewell Young Friends’ Association met 
in its usual session on Second month 28th, 1904, and as opening 
chapter the president read the 146th Psalm. At roll-call nine- 
teen members responded. After the minutes were read and 
approved, the Executive Committee reported the program as 
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follows: History, Daniel W. Lupton; literature, Bertha B. 
Clevenger; discipline, Edward L. Irish; current topics, Howell 
M. Bond: a paper to be prepared by Lewis Pidgeon. 

The name of Carrie A. Clevenger was offered, and she was 
welcomed as a member of our association. 

The corresponding secretary reported that our annual dues 
to the General Association had been paid. 

Under history appointment, Jonathan W. Branson read a 
brief sketch of the dates of establishment of the yearly meet- 
ings, and number of quarterly and monthly meetings in United 
States belonging to our branch of Friends, and he enumerated 
those which’ had been named for water courses near which 
they were located. 

A portion of a chapter from J. R. Miller’s “ Ending of the 
Day ” was read by Mary 8. Lupton as a substitute for Carrie 
D. Lupton. The selection was a beautiful one, and contained 
excellent advice. 

Under discipline, Laura A. Robinson read a selection, “ Mak- 
ing the Best of Things.” In place of an original paper, Wm. 
S. Huyett read “A Christmas Travesty,” which had been loaned 
to our association. 

Several members made remarks on the exercises. Ann B. 
Branson, Edward L. Irish and J. Herald Doing were appointed 
to divide the association into sub-committees, which were to 
meet with Ridge Friends every month during the summer. 

After the appointment of the Membership Committee, and 
listening to an interesting voluntary from Charles E. Clevenger, 
the association adjourned, to meet again Third month 27th, 


1904. Tacy BRANSON DoING, Secretary. 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 
BRAIN WORK ON THE FARM. 
The 


“Fat of the Land,” by John Williams Streeter (pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, New York, $1.50), whether 
based on fact or not, is a most interesting and entertaining 
account of one man’s successful effort to convert a run-down 
American farm into a prosperous one by his intelligent applica- 
tion of business methods to its management. 

The story, as told by the man himself, is that of a well-to-do 
city physician, who, on account of his health, suddenly finds 
himself at the age of fifty-three forced to resign all profes- 
sional ambitions. After his first bitter disappointment he be- 
gan to live in the visions he had had now and again of “a farm 
with flocks and herds” that he could call his own. He found 
ready sympathy in his wife Polly, and after countless schemes 
were talked over it was decided that they should have “a fac- 
tory farm which should be a source of pleasure as well as of 
income. 

This “factory farm” was to consist of from two hundred to 
three hundred acres of land, and was to produce nothing but 
the finished products, butter, eggs, chickens, pork and apples, 
all of which were to be of the best quality, and to be sold at 
the best prices. 

After a great deal of search for the right location a farm 
of three hundred acres was found, thirty miles from a city, 
and with good railroad service. The experiment began in the 
summer of 1895, and the writer carries his readers through the 
first seven years in which he more than exceeded his expecta- 
tions in every way. 

The sum intended to be used at first in the enterprise was 
$60,000, but $106,000 was the actual amount spent in land, 
buildings and improvements of various kinds. Even though 
this is an experiment on a large scale, yet every chapter con- 
tains valuable suggestions that may be carried out in every 
detail even by the farmer with his forty acres or less. The 
writer himself says: “It should teach the value of brain work 
on the farm, and the importance of intelligent cultivation; 
also the advantage of good seed,*good tilth, good specimens of 
well-bred stock, good food and good care,” with no waste of 
space, product, time, tools or strength. 

The charm of the book is increased by the humorous way 
in which much of the story is told, and also by the glimpses 
of Polly planning the house and gardens in the “ home forty ” 
acres which were left entirely to her care and taste, and by the 
happy life the family and their many friends enjoyed on the 
factory farm, living on the “ fat of the land.” 


In the American Monthly Review of Reviews for Third month 
the whole story of the conflict in the far East up to date is 
told in “The Progress of the World,” the reader being carried 
through the mass of news until he reaches a graphic, accurate 
picture of what has actually happened. Besides articles on 
the Russian and Japanese commanders, there are sketches of 
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the late Senator Hanna, the late Hermann von Holst, the his- 
torian, and the new Papal Secretary of State, Cardinal Merry 
del Val. A descriptive article, illustrated, on the Baltimore 
fire is supplemented by a thoughtful paper, the “ Lesson of the 
Baltimore Disaster,” by William J. Fryer, an architectural ex- 
pert. Desert irrigation in the far West is treated by L. R. 
Freeman. An interview with the new Pope is reported. There 
is a double-headed article on the island of Haiti—* Santo Do- 
mingo: A Turbulent Republic.” by Charles 8. Salomon, and 
“ A Century of Independence in Haiti.” There are two articles 
on Panama and the canal, one on “ Panama and Its People,” 
and the other a symposium, with interpretation, of “ Latin- 
American Views of Panama and the Canal.” In this number 
also appear, “ What the People Read in France”; the “ Latest 
Military Sensation in Germany,” being a review of Lieutenant 
Bilse’s famous book, “ A Little Garrison,” besides the regular 
departments; “ Record of Current Events,” the “ Cartoons on 
Current Topics,” the * Leading Articles of the Month,” and the 
“ Review ot Pericdicals” and the “ Book Reviews.” In the 
* Progress,” beside the trouble in the Orient, all the news of 
the rest of the world is recorded and interpreted, and there 1s 
“A Select bibliography of the Far East,”’—a page of titles of 
recent authoritative vouks on Russia, Japan, China and Korea. 





In Harper’s Bazar for Third month, Henry Van Dyke con- 
tinues his “ Little Essays About Girls” by one which contains 
much wholesome advice on the uses of poetry in the education 
and training of girls. “ The first object,” he says, “ in her read- 
ing of poetry is to get pleasure out of it—not mere sensual 
pleasure, but imaginative, creative, spiritual pleasure, which 
has in itself a jife-giving and elevating and enlarging power. 
. .. Poetry should not unfit her for real life by leading her 
into a world of opiate visions; but rather it should reveal to 
her the hidden significance of the world, and fit her for real life 
by giving her thoughts and hopes and ideals which would bring 
a deeper purpose into her work, a richer meaning into her 
dreams, a sweeter comfort into her companionship, and a glory 
into her love.” “Studies in Domestic Relations,’ by Marion 
Foster Washburne, is a timely suggestion to every woman to 
look at her life in the broadest possible light so that she may 
adjust her household duties to the simplest lines and find time 
to be young with her family and friends, and to live out-of- 
doors, and “to see the righteousness of play and rest.” To 
those who have followed “ The Memoirs of a Baby ” with such 
pleasure the article on “ Women of Interest ” will be warmly 
welcomed. with the pictures of Josephine Daskam Bacon, who 
as Josephine Dodge Daskam wrote the “ Memoir,” and of Fanny 
Y. Cory, who so charmingly illustrated them. The article on 
“The Child’s Nursery” contains much practical advice on 
children’s playrooms, advice which can be carried out in ordi- 
nary or in wealthy conditions of living. 





The-Third month number of The Southern Workman (pub- 
lished by the Hampton Institute Press) has an illustrated ar- 
ticle on “Porto Rico Since 1900; ” “The Mexican Peon,” by 
Edith M. Nicholl; and “The Shepherd Poet,” by Natalie Cur- 
tis, an artistic sketch, with striking pictures, of a Hopi Indian 
possessing native talent and natural grace. 

In more serious vein are an historical paper on “The Oneida 
Indians in the Revolution; ” a biographical sketch of Alexan- 
der Pushkin, the Russian negro poet, by Prof. W. S. Searbor- 
ough, of Wilberforce University, the well-known Greek 
scholar; and a thoughtful essay on “The Colored Ministry,” 
by Dr. Henderson, dean of the Divinity School of Straight 
University, New Orleans. A timely contribution on methods 
of beautifying schoolhouses and yards is full of practical sug- 
gestions for the rural school teacher. 

Editorial comment is made on Clarence N. Poe’s article on 
“Lynching” in a late Atlantic, on the Tuskegee Conference, 
and on various phases of Indian and negro education. The 
books reviewed include “The Deliverance,” Ellen Glasgow’s 
popular Virginia novel, and the biography of General Arm- 
strong, who founded The Southern Workman in 1872. 





The Atlantic opens with a paper on “ Abuses of Public Ad- 
vertising” by Charles Mulford Robinson, an officer of the 
Architectural League and of the Park and Outdoor Association 
and a recognized authority upon outdoor questions and im- 
provements. William Z. Ripley follows with “ Race Factors 
in Labor Unions,” a searching discussion of the characteristics 
of various nationalities, as shown by their behavior and atti- 
tude towards trade unions. Dr. Henry A. Stimson’s “The 


Small Business as a School of Manhood” treats the gradual 
elimination of small firms and independent employers by great 
trusts and corporations, which involves the loss to the nation 


W. C. 


of a class of independent, self-supporting business men. 
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Dreher sends an interesting letter from Germany, his annual 
résumé of German events and affairs. Thomas W. Higginson 
continues his reminiscences with a lively paper on “ Books Un- 
read.” Sketches, essays, reviews are “ The Return of the Gen- 
tlewoman”; “ Prescott the Man,” by Rollo Ogden; “ Theodor 
Mommsen,” by Professor J. B. Carter; “ The Beggar’s Pouch,” 
by Agnes Repplier; “True Poets,” by F. G., and “ Holbein, 
Books New and Old,” by Royal Cortissoz. Poems by Richard 
Burton, John Vance Cheney, and John B. Tabb, and a lively 
Contributors’ Club round out the number. 

The Century for Third month has a portrait, in color, of 
Pius X, as frontispiece; “The Paris Bourse,” by Cleveland 
Moffett; pictures by Andre Castaigne; “The United Work- 
man,” a story, by Albert Bigelow Paine; “A Visit to Bis- 
marck,” by Henry Villard; “Oxen Drinking” (The Century’s 
American Artists’ Series), Horatio Walker; “Anecdotes of the 
New Pope,” by William J. D. Croke; “ By the Caribbean Sea,” 
by L. Frank Tooker; “ Economic Changes in Asia,” by the au- 
thor of “The New Era im the Philippines,” Arthur Judson 
Brown, D.D.; “Mary Had a Little Lamb,” and its author, by 
Richard Walden Hale; “ Fable and Woodmyth ” (conclusion), 
by Ernest Thompson Seton; pictures by the author; “ Thacke- 
ray’s Friendship with an American Family ” (conclusion), by 
W. M. Thackeray; “On Humanizing the Animals,” by John 
Burroughs; “On a Portrait of the Young Tolstoi,” by Cecilia 
Beaux; “The Making of Public Opinion,” by Rollo Ogden; 
“The Eye of Fear,” a workingman on Labor Unions, by Rob- 
ert Bruce Grant. 


The latest of the series of books on birds by Olive Thorne 
Miller is “ With the Birds in Maine,” published by the River- 
side Press (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New York, $1.10, net). To 
the many.readers of these books, the present volume will need 
no recommendation, and it suffices to say that it presents in 
attractive form the results of ten summers’ observation of the 
feathered inhabitants of the Pine Tree State. 

Olive Thorne Miller’s style is always easy and pleasant, and 
her name carries the assurance that the observations recorded 
are sympathetic and accurate. Her work is purely objective, 
and there is none of the false natural history recently so popu- 
lar with a certain school of writers. 

Where every chapter is charming, it would be invidious to 
pick and choose. The bird lover of whatever stage will find 
the book a joy. 

McClure’s Magazine for Third month presents the facts in 
the “ Kentucky versus Caleb Powers Case; ” “ The Negro: The 
Southerner’s Problem,” by Thomas Nelson Page, being the first 
of a series: “ The Troubles of a Trust” (Standard Oil Co. his- 
tory), by Ida M. Tarbell); impressions presented by President 
H. 8S. Pritchett, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
from his trip over the famous German experimental electric 
road while speeding “A Hundred Miles an Hour; ” the “Alien of 
the Wild,” by C. G. D. Roberts, with excellent illustrations by 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 
day School, 11.30 a.m. 


ly Meeting: 
Philadelphia 


First- 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Avenue. 
Meeting for worship, 11 a.m. First- 
day School, 10 a.m. 2} 

. 3.15 p.m. 

Under the care of Green Street Monthly 

Meeting: . 


3d mo. 12th 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting and of Green Street Month- 


For FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


LIFE ETERNAL. 


Life is checkered—life is twofold, 
Joy and sorrow in its train, 
Like a vessel on the ocean, 
Slow advancing towards the main. 


Life is not as many seek it, 
Cumbered with the cares of time. 

God is Life, and Love abideth 
Inward token, outward sign! 


Life is wisdom, grace and truth, 
Dispensed freely without measure. 
From a fountain ever flowing, 
Heaven’s gift, and man’s chief treasure. 


Hence life is given for a purpose, 
By a Giver great and wise; 

We can render cheerful service, 
For the privilege and the prize. 


We can rise on morning’s wing, 
Far above all worldly care. 
We can walk and talk with God, 
We can live a life of prayer. 
DAVID NEWPORT. 


THY SONG. 


If thy heart bid thee, sing thy song 
So true and sweet. 

The busy, restless, passing throng 
Must pause to meet 

With answering smile, perchance, or tear, 
Thy true, sweet strain. 

And feel to thee a kinship near 
In joy or pain. 

Or, live thy song, ’tis in thy heart 
To sing, or live. 

Life’s harmony will miss the part 
Thou dost not give. 

—Sarah Collins Fernandis, in The Southern Workman. 


“The spirit of arbitration is widespread, and the gov- 
ernments of the earth are coming to look on it as more and 


more a part of governmental routine. Within the next five 
years, I venture to say, there will be a decided movement in 


the direction of universal disarmament.”—Dr. Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. 


Peace, the ideal of the Jew, is bound to prevail sooner or 
later throughout the world.—Rabbi Samuel Schulman. 


IT IS AMATTER OF HEALTH 


Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue. 
Meeting for worship, 11 a.m. First- 
day School, 9.30 a.m. 


3d mo. 12th (7th-day).—Conference on 
education at Swarthmore, under care 
of Association of Friends’ Schools, at 


(7th-day ).—Swarthmore 


College Lecture Course, Professor I. 


Fourth and Green Streets. Ernest 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m., 7.30 


p-m. 
Germantown. 


Meeting for worship, 
day School, 9.30 a.m. 


10.30 a.m. First- 


Woodland; 
Air and Wireless Telegraphy.” 


subject, “ Liquid 


3d mo. 12 (7th-day).—Mickleton, N. J., 
Young Friends’ Association. 


3d mo. 12 (7th-day).—Burlington First- 


day School Union, at Trenton, at 10.30 


Frankford. 
Meeting for worship, 
day School, 9.25 a.m. 


a.m. 
10.30 a.m. First- 


A cordial invitation is extended. 


3d mo. 13 (lst-day).—Circular meeting, 


under care of committee of Western 


Fair Hill. 


Meeting for worship, 3.30 p.m, First- 
day-School, 8 p.m. 


Quarterly Meeting, will be 
Kennett Square, at 3 o’clock. 


(Continued on page iii.) 


held at 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 





